THE HOUSE OF COMMONS
proved reform in theory, but shrank from it in prac-
tice; and made it a matter of conscience not to work
with anyone with whom they disagreed about any-
thing. The Mountain was a more heterogeneous body,
made up, partly of livery young patricians with a taste
for advanced ideas, and partly of clever members of
the middle class, brought into Parliament by noble
patrons. They were openly against the war, vocifer-
ously in favour of any kind of reform; such vigour
as remained in the party resided in them.
Around these main groups hovered a motley mob
of smaller combinations and isolated personalities.
All sections quarrelled with each other, and among
themselves. Some were for the Whigs taking a strong
line, some for their retiring from Parliament alto-
gether, some for their coming to terms with the
Tories. Connections were all the time crumbling and
reshaping themselves; all the time, ambitious men
flitted from one group to another, according as each
seemed more likely to retrieve the fortunes of the
Party. The Whig lobbies buzzed with a continual
rumour of baseless hopes and abortive intrigues. By
the time William was ready to turn his full attention to
his party, it presented a deplorable spectacle; an army
in rout, without order, purpose or morale.
He approached it in a detached spirit. Long before
he entered the House of Commons, he had begun to
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